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THE STUDIOUS BOY. 
James is a very good boy, and learns his les- 
sons very well. He lives in the country, and 
he likes very much to take his book out under 
the shady trees. Ile sits on a bank by the side 
of a stream of water which runs over the rocks. 
On the other side of the stream isa flock of 
sheep, with a man to take care of them. And 
there is also a deer, who has been made tame 
by having been caught young and treated very 
kindly, and he is not afraid to run about among 
the sheep. Deer are generally afraid of men; 
but they are sometimes tamed. 


HAloral Cales. 





ORIGINAL. 


FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO. 12. 
CULTURE 3 OR THE DOUBLE KING-CUP, 


“Oh, the buttercups have come again—the 
buttercups have come”—said a bright and hap. 
py and joyous child, as he burst into the house 
with his little hands full of wild flowers. 

He had before looked and searched in vain 
for any thing abroad, that would seem as if 
spring had indeed returned, but his visit to the 
field and to the wood this morning, after having 
been shut up some few days by a slight illness, 
was not unrewarded. : 

And did you ever know a child, that did not 
fancy buttercups? or king-cups as the English 
people call them—I refer now to little children, 
in whom a passion for flowers early manifests 
itself, and who readily appreciate the beautiful 
in form and tint and texture, irrespective of the 
cultivated and the rare among flowers, to which 
older people are accustomed to attach so much 
importance. 

But common and wild as are the buttercups, 
there is no coarseness or vulgarity about them ; 
and indeed it would be difficult to conceive of 
any thing, which the hand of God hath formed, 
that is not beautiful; and I sympathize with the 
little boy whose overflowing heart rejoiced, 
when his hands were full of the wild treasures 
of the field and the wood. 

I doubt some, however, if all my young read- 
ers are familiar with the more than pretty flow- 
er, Which we call the double king-cup—it is 
beautiful. The foliage is indeed alike in both, 
or nearly so, and the bright golden color of the 
petals is common to each, only greatly multi- 
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plied by cultivation; and it is this culture which 
renders them specially attractive. They are to 
| the buttercups, what a full-blown double rose 
| Would be in comparison with the slight, single 
Tose, which grows wild in the wood or by the 


While reflecting thus upon the effect 
of culture in the vegetable kingdom, or 
unong the floral tribe, the question came 
home one day with peculiar force to my 
heart, HoW differs, in this respect, the 
vast world of mind? Are there not mul- 
titudes of choice little butter cups, that 
would gradually yet surely repay the 
care and trouble which loving, conscien- 
# ious, and Christian benevolence should 
j>estow upon them? It is not needful to 
penetrate the depths of want and degre- 
dation, though rare and choice and even 
gifted minds are not unfrequently found 
insuch haunts. We need but look a 
little way beneath us, only a little way 
into the regions of comparative obscuri- 
ty, to find any number of these choice 
a ittle blossoms, which under kind and pa- 
tient culture, would, in due time, become the 
double king-cups, fitted to adorn our gardens, 
and shed lustre about our homes and our fire- 
sides. Such efforts yield a double payment.— 
They bless the one who gives, no less than the 
recipient of good. 

[ have one such little king-cup in my mind at 
this moment. I will call her Marion. There 
are multitudes no doubt in every community.— 
I know of others—aye—have been very inti- 
mately conversant with such during my life; 
and it has not yet become very late with me.— 
It is P. M. however, which signifies past merid- 
ian, or afternoon. The great clock of my life 
has just struck three. 

I knew the little Marion, when like the but- 
tercup a simple wild flower, like that, untrained, 
but not unpleasing ; growing unnoticed, and but 
little cared for ; yet not rude or vulgar. How is 
she now ? 

Still the little Marion—still the king-cup of | 
my imagination—but changed, improved, beau- 
tified by care, education and culture. But for 
the hand of Christian beneficence, which trans- 
planted the humble buttercup into favorable 
soil, and but for those appliances, which have 
resulted in its transformation or improvement, 
the sweet little flower, even had it been suffered 
to live, might now be wasting its sweetness on 
the desert air. 

The little Marion has not been cultivated in 
vain. She well repays the care and watchful- 
ness bestowed upon her physical and mental 
culture, and her young heart does, we know, 
overflow with gratitude to the hind benefactors 
of her childhood, and to the Great Being, who 
hath all hearts in his hands, who giveth power 
to get wealth, and then the disposition to use it 
for such high and noble purposes. 

Oh! that the rich—and those even in but 
moderate circumstances, better understood their 
obligations and their provileges; especially 
those from whom God has removed their be- 
loved children, or those from whom such bless- 
ings have been wholly withheld. There may 
be cases where kindness is not appreciated or 
requited, where individuals rescued by the hand 
of sympathy from depression and want, fail to 
yield their benefactors the tribute of gratitude 
and affection which such beneficence should re- 
ceive; but where benevolence is true, and kind- 
ness and sympathy are based upon correct prin- 
ciples, where the control obtained over the 
young heart is prudently and wisely maintained, 
the cases of ingratitude will be few. 

Said one, who had been favored with pros- 
perity, “Because I delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none 
to help him, the blessing of him that was ready 
to perish came upon me.” Glorious reward! 
more precious far than gold. 
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toad side, They are almost roses in miniature. 


“ Ready to perish ””—to perish, not necessari- 











ly for the want of food and raiment—there is a 
greater, a more deplorable famine—more alarm- 
ing because not realized. There are wants of 
the soul and of the intellect. A fearful waste 
it is, when these interests are not cared for. 

O, the multitude of bright little king-cups 
which fling their beauty and their fragrance in 
vain upon the broad waste, which might be 
trained and cultivated, and thus add greatly to 
the beauty of some fair garden bower, enrich- 
ing its possessor, and reflecting still more the 
glory of God in the perfection of his works. V. 








Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL. 


ARCHITECTURE.—NO. X. 
THE FORTRESS OF GIBRALTER. 


“This impregnable fortress, belonging to 
Great Britain, is situated upon a tongue of land, 
at the southern extremity of Europe, on the 
north side of the narrow sea which forms a com- 
munication between the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic, and is called the Straits of Gibral- 
ter.” The length of Gibralter, from the lines 
on the Spanish side, to the most southern part, 
called Europa Point, is about three English 
miles, and its circumference seven. The town 
of Gibralter, on the water side, is defended by 
a line of ramparts, forming a continued fortifi- 
cation from the north and perpendicular side of 
the rock to the extremity of the wall built by 
the Moors, which nearly divides the rock into 
two parts. This wall was built about the year 
one thousand, and runs from the water side 
about one third of the way up until it reaches a 
place where the rock is perfectly inaccessible. 
The fortifications have since been continued all 
round the rock, and rendered impregnable by 
works cut into the interior on the northern and 
eastern sides, where it is perpendicular. 

Since the English have come in possession 
of this place, they have excavated the rock in 
the most indefatigable manner. They have 
formed subterraneous walks five thousand feet 
in length, with innumerable galleries and cav- 
erns, into which, if besieged, they could retreat 
in case the works outside should be taken by an 
enemy. There are twenty-three of these gal- 
leries in tiers, and they are from three hundred 
to thirteen hundred feet above the surface of 
the country; that is, the flat part of it, which 
lies between the Spanish and English lines, 
and is called the neutral ground. Each of 
these galleries are batteries, and the cannon in 
them have all been used, and are so well ele- 
vated that the object aimed at is sure to be hit. 

The whole surface of the rock outside also, 
is planted with cannon in every place where it 
is possible to make an attack with one or two 
men at a time. 
be taken by an enemy, they would have to dis- 
pute the ascent of the mountain inch by inch, 
and in many places by narrow passes, between 
stupendous rocks, which are not more than 
twenty-five or thirty feet wide. Should an en- 


emy succeed even in obtaining possession of 


the surface of the mountain, they would have 


to combat then with an army in the bowels of 


the rock, and against thousands of mines, and 
other defences which would render their situa- 
tion as unsafe as possible. It is said that there 
are quarters in the rocks for more than twelve 
thousand men, and provisions for three years 
always stowed there, with a sufficient quantity 
of ammunition to last for the same time. 

“ Gibralter was first fortified in modern style 
during the reign of the Emperor Charles Fifth. 





Even if the water line should| — 


It was taken by the English in 1704. It has 
since been repeatedly besieged, but always 
without success. It was besieged in the year 
1779, by the combined forces of France and 
Spain, and every plan which ingenuity could 
devise, or rashness hazard, or force execute, 
was tried by the besiegers with none effect, 
and in 1783 the siege was abandoned. 
EsrEtwe. 





From the French, translated for the Youth's 
-Companion. 


MONSIEUR KANIFERSTAN. 


A young Parisian, going to Amsterdam, was 
struck with the beauty of one of the country 
houses on the bank of the canal. He turned to 
a Hollander who was standing near him upon 
the boat, and said, “Sir, may [Task you to 
whom this mansion belongs ?” The Hollander 
replied in his own language, “I kan neit vers- 
taan, (which signifies, I cannot understand. }— 
The young Frenchman, unconscious of the im- 
port of the reply, thought it the name of the. 
owner. “Ah, said he, it belongs to M. Kanifers- 
tan; this gentleman must live very agreeably ; 
the house is charming, the garden is delightful 
—I know of none finer. A friend of mine has 
one upon the opposite side of the river, but I 
think I should prefer this:” adding similar re- 
marks which the Hollander neither understood 
or-replied tu.- Arrived at- Amsterdam, he saw 
upon the quay a beautiful lady to whom a gen- 
tleman offered his arm. He asked of some one 
who that charming person was. The reply was 
the same as the first, “I kan neit verstaan.”— 
“‘ How,” said he, “is this the wife of M. Kani- 
ferstan, whose country seat we see upon the 
bank of the canal? Truly, the fortune of this 
gentleman is enviable. How is it possible to 
possess at the same time so beautiful a mansion 
and so lovely a wife?” A few steps farther on 
the trumpets sounded a flourish at the door of 
a man who had gained the largest prize at the 
lottery. Our ‘young traveller wished to know 
the name of this happy man, and received the 
reply of—*I kan neit verstaan.” “QO, said he, 
this is too much good fortune. M. Kaniferstan 
owner of sucha mansion, husband of suche 
wife, wins now the largest prize at the lottery. 
It must be acknowledged there are very happ 
men in this world.” At length he met a nao, 
and inquired what individual they were carry- 
ing to the burial. Again it was replied, “I. 
kan neit verstaan.” “ Ah, mon Dieu!” he ex:-. 
claimed, “this is poor M. Kaniferstan, who had 
such a beautiful mansion, such a lovely wife, 
and won the highest prize at the lottery. He 
must have died with great regret. But I think 
his happiness was too complete to last ;* and 
he returned to his hotel moraliziug upen. the 





frailty of human affairs. A. ©. Gs W, 
Nursery. 
i 
REMEMBRANCES OF MY €HELDHOSD. 
no. 1. 


“ This is the place, stand still, my.steed,, 
Let me review the scene, 
And summon from the shadowy. past 
The forms that once have been.” 
H. W. Loneretiow. 
Now Katie, and Charley, and my petite Ma- 
ry, come around me, and F will tell you about 
myself—all about what E did when E was a lit- 
tle girl. * 
Charley.—* Wilt you tellme, auntie, what 
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you did when you was a little boy, like as I 
am ?” ; 
Katie —“ Oh, you can’t, = never was 2 lit- 
tle boy, was you}; but Charley can play he is a 
irl ” 


Auntie.—“ But what does my little silent 
Mary think ?—she says nothing.” The child 
raised her long eye-lashes, and looking at me 
with an earnest expression, replied: “I was 
thinking, aunt Alice, that I should like to be a 
great woman, like you, and thenI would tell 
every one that I was good when I waslittle. I 
don’t like to be naughty.” 

But Cnarley and Katie’s large black eyes are 
flashing impatiently—perhaps my little readers 
are also, so I will commence my first remem- 
brance. . ee 

When I was quite a little girl, I resided in a 
city. During the summer season, we left all 
the dust and noise of the city, for a quiet coun- 
try life. How gladly I turned my back upon 
its red bricks, its unnumbered bricks, its din 
‘and noise, for the green grass, and the pleasant 
flowers of the country. Oh, how I enjoyed it ; 
{ frolicked and danced like a young colt, and 
soon won for myself the high sounding title of 
“ romp.” 

Katie —“Why, that’s Charley’s name.” 

Yes, dear, I know it is—but he is a little boy 
—girls shouldn't romp. It is good for them to 
play, and enjoy themselves ;, but they ought to 
be gentle. 

Mary.—* Well, auntie, then you were naugh- 
t ?” 

4™ my love, Iam sorry to say I was very 
often naughty. The house where I remained 
during the season was a large, old fashioned 
house, as white as white paint could make it.— 
The blinds were a dark green, and as one gazed 
upon it through the thick bower of elm leaves, 
they must have thought it a pleasant place.— 
There were a number of elm trees round the 
house, and thei~ long, graceful branches were 
very convenient to swing from. Nearly every 
day, I would climb upon the fence, take hold of 
a bough, and then swing off. I enjoyed it 
much, 

Katie.—“ Did you never fall, auntie ?” 

Yes, often, and now I am going to tell you of 
my worst fall. It was a beautiful afternoon— 
the sun was shining brightly, tho little birde 
were singing gayly, and every thing around, 
even the old elms, seemed happy. My little 
cousins had come to make me a visit, and we 
were having “ grand times” swinging off from 
the branches. Now, Susie, Willie, I exclaim- 
ed, look here and see me—TI’ll have a nice 
swing. I grasped the branch up very high, 
raised my feet from the ground, went up very 
high in the air, and fell down heavily upon the 
earth. 

Mary.—* Oh, dear, aunt Alice, did you hurt 
you °” 

Yes, dear, very much. [ was taken into the 
house, my bruised limb bathed carefully, and 
then I was laid upon the sofa. It was a long 
time before I could use it, and I never liked to 
swing after that. 

Katie.—* Oh, I wouldn't have fallen, I would 
have kept hold.” 

Charley.—“ So would I. I wouldn’t fall.— 
Why, you were a “ foolish boy,” as pa calls me 
sometimes.” 

Yes, Charley, I was foolish. I wanted my 
little cousins to see that I dared to swing high- 
er than they. I was too proud, even in such a 
little thing, and my “ pride had a fall.” 

Mary.— Do you ever see those trees ?” 

Yes, love, often. They are standing now— 
larger, more elegant than ever. But now it is 
your time for sleep, and these six bright eyes 
ought to be closed. Kiss me, all, and to-mor- 
row, auntie will tell you another “real, true 
story,” as my little Mary says. 


Malden. ARCANA. 





SELF-DENIAL, 


a basket of good things—eggs, sandwiches, gin- 
ger-nuts, cakes, and [ don’t know what. Say, 
Hen, won’t you go?” 

“ Uncle Isaac has never said I must not go,” 
he answered, hesitatingly. 

“ Didn’t you say he was going to Newburgh 
to-morrow ?” 

“Yeo.” 

“ Then he needn’t know anything about it— 
so I’}] tell the boys you'll go.” 

And away went Silas Wright to make more 
preparations for the excursion. 

Henry Watson was about ten years of age ; 
frank, generous, and open-hearted. He lost his 
mother when he was quite an infant, and his fa- 
ther being a sea-captain, and consequently away 
from home nearly all the time, he was left al- 
most entirely to the care of his Uncle Isaac, of 
whom he was very fond. 

After Silas had left him, Henry said to him- 
self— 

“‘T wish Uncle Isaac did not mind my going 
sailing. I hate todo any thing that worries 
him; but if I don’t say any thing about it, he 
won’t know it till it’s all over, and then he wont 
care.” 

Henry having thus squared up matters with 
his conscience, thought he felt more comforta- 
ble. 

The next morning Henry was up “bright and 
early,” and certainly a finer day never was seen. 
The sun shone so merrily upon the water, the 
little sail-boats skimmed along so gracefully, 
and all nature looked so smiling and happy, that 
Henry almost forgot he was going to do what 
his uncle did not approve of. 

As he entered the breakfast-room, Mr. Wat- 
son laid down the paper he had been reading, 
and said— 

“Well, my boy, what are you going to do 
to-day ?” 

“Oh, I shall go out somewhere with the 
boys,” he replied. 

“ Have you planned any amusement ?” 
“You ow.” ; 

Mr. Watson waited a moment or two, and 
then, as Henry offered no further explanation, 
he said— ’ 

“Why, Henry, you generally tell me all 
about it when there is any fun on hand, how is 
it that to day you finich the matter with ‘ Yes 
sir ?’” 

“ Why, sir,” replied Henry, “I was going 
out sailing.” 

“Sailing, eh ?” said Mr. Watson, looking a 
little surprised ; but he said nothing more, and 
took up his paper again. 

Henry turned to the window, and fancied the 
sun did not shine so pleasantly as it had done. 
The fact was, he never felt happy if he thought 
any one was displeased with him. Just then a 
servant entered the room, and addressing Mr. 
Watson, asked what time he would want the 
carriage. 

“T believe I shall not want it at all, to-day, 
John.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said John, and withdrew. 
Henry turned round, and going up to his un- 
cle, said— 

“Uncle Isaac, aint you going to Newburgh 
to-day ?” 

“No, Henry, I believe not.” 

“ Why not, uncle ?” 

** Because I was only going on pleasure. I 
promised myself a good deal of satisfaction in 
meeting my old friend, Captain Atwater, there 
to-day. But I shall have no comfort if I think 
you are out sailing, liable to all the accidents 
we so often hear of, connected with sail-boats ; 
so I might as well stay athome.” And he took 
up his newspaper again. 

Henry went out and took a stroll round the 
garden, but he felt ill at ease. 

* It is too bad,” he thought, “ to prevent Un- 
cle Isaac from going out. He hasn’t left home 
—lm sure I can’t remember when. He must 
go. 

Mr. W. was still in the breakfast-room, when 





VERSUS A SAILING PARTY. 


“ Oh Henry, you must go with us, we are go- 
ing to have such lots of fun. Sam Harvey has 
hired a sail-boat, and we are going out on the 
bay. Old Peter is going to lend us some fish- 
ing-tackle, and Uncle John’s man is to get us 
the bait. So say you'll go.” 

“T wish [ could go, but Uncle Isaac never 
likes me to go sailing.” 

« o never mind,” said Silas, “ you won’t get 
any harm. Sam Harvey knows how to manage 


Henry ran in, exclaiming— 
“Uncle Isaac, I won't go sailing. Mayn’t I 
tell John you will want the carriage ?” 
“Tam much obliged to you, Henry, for con- 
sulting my comfort and pleasure before your 
—_ said Mr. Watson as he shook him by the 
and. 
How happy Henry felt, as he met his uncle’s 
look of approbation. 
It was near ten o’clock, when he hastened to 
the stable to give John his orders; and as he 
was returning through the garden he heard a 





a boat first rate, and we are going to take along 


enough what it meant. Sure enough, there 
were the boys, half-a-dozen of them, all in fine 
spirits. 

“Come along, Henry,” sung out Sam Har- 


vey. “Take in eer bowline, and hau] up your 
jib-sheet. All aboard that’s going! Where’s 
your hat >” 


“I’m sorry, boys, but I can’t go with you,” 
said Henry. 

“ Oh, nonsense !” exclaimed three or four.— 
“ What’s the reason you can’t ?” 

“Because Uncle Isaac doesn’t like me to go,” 
he said. 

“ Well, then,” said Silas Wright,setting down 
the basket of provisions, “ Uncle Isaac is an old 
nny.” 

“ Take care, Mr. Silas,” said Henry, stooping 
down and lifting the lid of the basket ; “ if you 
say a word against Uncle Ike I’ll pelt you with 
these boiled eggs,and fried potatoes,and dough- 
nuts, and ginger-nuts, and pepper and salt, and 
crackers,” turning up one article after another, 
as he enumerated them. “ They do look nice, 
don’t they >” e 

“ Yes, and you'll find they'll taste better, if 
you'll only come along,” said Sam mer: i 

“ Well, now, look here, Sam,” said Henry ; 
* just sit down on this old chicken-coop for two 
minutes and a half, while I explain the case to 
you ; and you, boys,” turning to the rest, “ con- 
sider yourselves the jury on the occasion. Or- 
der in court, if you please, gentlemen. Sup- 
pose, now, Mr. Samuel, that you had a dear 
good old uncle, who had been to you father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, cousins, 
board, lodging, washing, and everything else, 
since you were a wee little mite of a baby, 
and had never said a cross word to you in his 
life——” 

“No great credit to him, that,” said one of 
the jury. 

“Why not >” asked Henry. 

“ Because nobody ever had to scold you,” he 
replied. 

“Much obliged to the gentleman for his 
good opinion,” said Henry. “ But all the good 
that’s in me I got from Uncle Ike. And now 
suppose that uncle had made an arrangement to 
ge out of town for half a day to meet an old 
riend whom he had not seen for ten or fifteen 
years, and might never see again ; but, learning 
that you were going out in a sail-boat, fear and 
anxiety for you would so upset his pleasure, 
that he would be obliged to give up his antici- 
pated excursion,—Sam, would you go sailing, 
and let him stay at home? Now confess,shouldn’t 
I be a shabby fellow if J did »” 

The boys didn’t say much, but I think they 
thought about right, for they did not urge him 
any more to accompany them. 

Henry looked after them, as they turned the 
corner, and said— 

“T should like to have gone with them; but I 
wouldn't vex Uncle Ike for a dozen sailing par- 
ties. 

“ Bless the dear boy!” said Uncle Isaac, as 
he turned from the window, where, unseen, he 
had watched the proceedings, and wiped his 
spectacles. The spectacles were oright enough, 
however, but a ray of affection had brought a 
mist to his eyes. 

Henry Watson is now the father of a family, 
beloved, respected, and esteemed by all who 
know him.—Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 
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From the French, translated for the Youth’s 
Companion. 


THE YOUNG TRUMPETER. 


To sustain a poor father already advanced in 
age and burdened with a family, a little peasant 
boy quitted the paternal hearth, and enlisted in 
the capacity of trumpeter in the regiment of 
Frustemberg. He was a universal favorite, 
partly for his intelligence, and partly for the 
respectful and kind manner he preserved to- 
ward all around him. This undeviating course 
of conduct, together with 4 finely developed 
form, caused him to be very soon promoted.— 
At the age of 16 he was first trumpeter of his 
corps. When he had been absent eight years 
from his family, he began to reflect when he 
should go to see his old father. O how happy 
(he thought) will he be to see meagain. Filled 
with this idea, he obtained a release of two 
months. He departed with his cherished trum- 





merry shouting in the distance, and knew well 


Ee 


of gold, the honorable and _ precious fruit of his 
economy. O, what a fete! what a glorious day 
for a good son! what’ a delight to return after 
so long a time to the home of childhood. Above 
all, what triumph to appear as a benefactor, and 
give proofs of wisdom at an age which is often- 
est marked only by error and fault. Projects 
too flattering ! virtuous illusion ! consoling hope! 
Alas, you were not realized. The youth com. 
mencing his journey toward the last of the win. 
ter 1709, the Rhine was frozen to the depth of 
several feet. As he was crossing the water in 
the direction which would bring him soonest to 
the village in which his father lived, the ice 
was heard to break with a report like a cannon, 
In the middle of the river, far from either shore, 
the unfortunate youth is drawn into the current, 
Vainly he springs from one block of ice to an- 
other—they are crowded and plunged beneath 
his uncertain steps. Vainly, alas! he made 
signals for some one to come tohisrelief. The 
multitude ran to the river’s brink, but dared not 
attempt a hazard so perilous. Each raised his 
hands to heaven, but were reduced to barren 
wishes at this conjuncture. At last finding 
himself in the jaws of death, and seeing he was 
soon to be engulphed, he signalized his last mo- 
ments by such filial regard as had led him to 
make the journey. He took his trumpet and 
sounded a martial air which his father had much 
loved, and then cried, “ My girdle contains one 
hundred pieces of gold—1 give fifty to him who 
wil] recover my body and who will carry the 
remaining fifty to my father.” Hardly had he 
finished these words when an enormons block 
of ice overwhelmed him, and he disappeared.— 
His body was found some days after. They 
carried to the father not merely the fifty, but 
the one hundred pieces of gold which were en- 
closed in his belt. The old father died of grief. 














Narrative. 


THE ODD BRIDEGROOM. 


A young clergyman sat in his study, compos- 
ing asermon. It was a bright spring morning, 
and in order to concentrate his thoughts on the 
subject of the discourse he was writing, Mr. 
Burton was obliged to close the window blinds, 
and shut out the beauty of nature, which to him 
was most attractive. In dn obscure light, his 
pen was beginning to move quite rapidly, when 
the wind blew his blinds open, and sent his 
manuscript fluttering across the floor. The 
sunlight gushed in, and at the same time Mr. 
Burton’s ideas flew out. 

He turned his chair and looked out of the 
window. Beauty charmed his eye, and the mu- 
sic of singing birds fell on his ear. Nature, at 
that moment, appeared considerably more at- 
tractive than theology. The green leaves of 
the trees caused him to forget the leaves of his 
manuscript. The plumage of the birds made 
him disgusted with his gray goose quill. Yet 
Mr. Burton felt that he ought to labor that 
morning. 

In casting about him to find an excuse for 
his idleness, he saw a chaise drive down the 
street, and stop at his own door. A good look- 
ing, plainly dressed young man helped outa 
graceful, pretty girl, and they mounted the steps 








and presently a domestic came to inform him 
that a goung gentleman and lady wished tosee 
him on business. 

“ A marriage, I am sure,” thought the cler- 
gyman. ; 

He was not mistaken. The young man, ina 
frank, off-hand manner, told him that he had 
called for the purpose of being married to his 
companion ; and the girl’s blushes told the same 
story. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Burton, “I am always 
ready to make young people happy. You love 
each other ?” 

“ We would wait a day or two if we did not,” 
replied the youth. 

His companion blushed again. 

“ Have you any witnesses ?” asked the cler- 
gyman. 

“ We are not rich,” answered the bridegroom, 
“and could aot afford the expense of bringing 
any of our friends with us. If you think we 
had better have witnesses, perhaps you will call 
in somebody.” 

“Tt will be well to do so,” said the clergy- 
man. 

He called in a younger brother and the house 





pet and a girdle filled with one hundred pieces 


keeper. 


together. Mr. Burton heard the door bell ring, 4 
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“ We are in something of a hurry,” said the 
bridegroom, as Mr. B. paused in the doorway 
to give some orders to a domestic. 

“J have got to go to mill this afternoon, and 
its a long drive home.” rr 

“Stand up here then, and I will ‘dispatch 
you,” said the clergyman, with a vain attempt 
at gravity. 

fy vg George Chambers, promise to take 
this woman to be your lawful wife?” 

George nodded. 

“ To love her in sickness and health, to share 
with her your joys and sorrows, your bed and 
board—do you promise ?” 

Another nod. - 

“ And you, Mary, promise to take this}man 
to he your husband 2” 

A nod and a blush from Mary. 

*“ To love him, honor him ?” 

Another nod. 

“ And obey him?” 

A doubtful look from Mary. 

“In all things reasonable ?” asked the cler- 
gyman; and she nodded. “ And to make him 
a true and affectionate wife ; will you promise?” 

Mary gave a decisive nod. Mr. Burton ad- 
ded a few words, and pronounced them man 
and wife. Mary wiped her eyes and George 
drew a long breath. The clergyman then made 
out the certificate to which the witnesses put 
their names, and ended by giving them a few 
words of advice. At the same time George 
slipped something into his hand, done up ina 

iece of white paper. Afterwards the bride and 
fridegroom rode off in the chaise, the house- 
keeper went to the kitchen laughing, the young 
Burton returned to his book, and the clergyman 
to his sermon. 

As the latter sat down to write, thinking all 
the time of the queer marriage ceremony he 
had just performed, he listlessly unfolded the 
bit of paper the bridegroom had placed in his 
hands. Perhaps the preacher was curious to 
know how much so odd a man had felt able to 
pay for his marriage certificate. From the size 
of the piece Mr. Burton judged that his fee 
must be something handsome. It was larger 
than a half eagle—larger even than an eagle. 
Could it be a twenty dollar piece! The paper 
being folded and refolded, it was some time be- 
fore the clergyman could get at the coin. His 
curiosity by this time was considerably excited. 
At length he saw something very bright. The 
sun shone onit. It was anew, red—cent!— 
Mr. Burton was a little disappointed ; but laugh- 
ing at the ludicrous mistake, he locked the cent 
up in his desk, and devoted himself to his ser- 
mon during the remainder of the forenoon. 


Six years had passed away. Theclergyman 


“was one evening surprised by a visit froma 


stranger. A well dressed, fine looking man 
lifted his hat, bowed respectfully, and offered 
Mr. Burton his hand. 

“ Your memory is better than mine, if we 
have ever met before,” said the clergyman. 

“My name is George Chambers.” 

Mr. Burton had forgotten that he had ever 
known such an individual. 

“) think I can refresh your memory by men- 
tioning an incident,” said George. “ Do you 
remember marrying a couple, six years ago, 
and receiving for your trouble the fee of one 
cent 2” 

Mr. Burton langhed, went to his desk, and 
took from a small drawer a little roll of paper. 
Unfolding this he produced the copper in ques- 
tion. 

“ Yes, I remember all about it now.” 

“ Well, sir, I am the man.” 

“T remember your countenance. 

“ You undoubtedly suppose I intended to in- 
sult you.” 

“ No, I thought you were poor.” 


“Sol was. I did not know that I could af- 
ford to give you any more. Marriage you know 
is a sort of lottery. Had I given you five or ten 
dollars, and got a poor wife in return, you must 
confess it would have beena miscrable bargain. 
Well, sir, the wife you gave me isa prize. Jt 
has taken me six years to find out all her vir- 
tues, and now I have come to make you a suit- 
able acknowledginent.” 

_ He placed a purse in the hands of the aston- 
ished minister, who hesitated to accept it. 

“ You need not scruple to take it; thanks to 
my wife, I am now tolerably a rich man.” 

The odd bridegroom took his departure. 

Mr. Burton examined the contents of the 
purse with lively curiosity; and he was nota 


consisted of ten half eagles—bright, shining— 
apparently fresh from the mint! 

And that was the last the clergyman ever 
heard of the odd bridegroom. 


Obituarp. 


ORIGINAL. 
HARRIETT J. BROWN. 


Died in Rockville, the 9th inst., Harriet J. 
Brown, only daughter of Mr. Nathan Brown, 
aged 10 years. 

Death is no respecter of persons. Were it 
otherwise, he would have spared this bud of 
promise to blossomon earth. God’s providence 
sends death, but its voice is to the living, and 
when one so young, and with such promise of 
life, is cut down—all should receive the admo- 
nition, and lay the lesson to heart. Harriett, 
or as she was more commonly called, Hattie, 
was a constant reader of the “ Youth’s Com- 
panion,” and for this reason it seems appropri- 
ate that the account of her sickness and death 
should be writtan in its columns, for the benefit 
of those who, as she was, are its “constant 
readers.” During the first week of her illness, 
she expressed the desire to go to heaven, to see 
her mother, if she should die—but did not feel 
that she was prepared to go. She wished her 
pious friends to talk and pray with her—that 
she might love the Savior. Feeling herself to 
be a sinner, she was directed to God, through 
Christ; and the Sabbath but one before she 
died, (she was sick only about two weeks,) she 
found him precious to her soul. Now she could 
lean on the bosom of Christ, and rest herself in 
his arms, yet she regretted that she had not ear- 
lier sought and found the Lord. She felt a deep 
anxiety for her young friends and companions, 
and left for them messages, to repent and give 
their hearts to God. She was much interested 
in hearing portions of scripture read. The 23d 
Psalm was a source of great joy to her, and she 
said to one who was by her bedside, “ What a 
beautiful Psalm that is, beginning with ‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want.” She 
was comforted to know that Jesus would go 
with her through the dark valley of death. One 
day, weeping for joy that she had found her 
Savior, she looked up and said, “ There will be 
no weeping in heaven;” and on another occa- 
sion, referring to the difficulty which attended 
her talking, (having lost her voice so that she 
could only whisper,) she said, speaking of 
Heaaven, “I can sing there.” The one who 
held the relation of mother to her, and was with 
her constantly during her illness, says—* It 
was delightful to hear one so young, talk so 
freely of the beauty there is in Christ.” It 
pained her to have her friends tell her they 
hoped she would soon recover—and on being 
asked if she should not like to get well, replied, 
** Not unless it is God’s will.” She took great 
delight in hearing her father and aunt sing, and 
was particularly comforted with the hymn com- 
mencing, “Jesus can make a dying bed,” &c. 
Nearly a week before she died, she made a dis- 
tribution of her treasures to her friends, and re- 
quested all the money she had, to be put into 
the contribution box of the Sabbath-school with 
which she was connected. When the hour of 
death came, she was ready to go; and on being 
told she was dying, she simply asked how long 
it would take her to die. Thus peacefully she 
passed away, and a tender plant was gathered 
from the cold soil of earth, to blossom under 
the brighter skies, and in the fuirer fields of 
Heaven. 

How many of the readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion are prepared to die as little Hattie died ? 
Her friends, while they mourn the loss they 
have sustained, can smile through their tears to 
think that she is in Heaven. Dear young read- 
ers, if you should die, would your friends have 
the same consolation? Could they think of 
you as in the arms of Jesus—in the happy pres- 
ence of God? Could she speak to you from 
Heaven, what think you would be her message 
to,you? Would it be to keep on sinning, and 
not make any preparation for death? Would 
it be that there is time enough to seck God 
when you have become old? No. It would 
be of Jesus’ love, and it would urge you to seek 
that love now. God’s providence has a mes- 
sage to you also. Do you expect to live a great 
many years ?—it says you may dieyoung. Do 
you intend to seek religion when you shall have 
become old ?—it says “now is the accepted 




















little surprised and gratified to find that they 


time ;” for a few short weeks may call you also 


to the grave. Put off then no longer, the work 
you have to do, to be in readiness to die; for 
to-morrow’s sun may find you numbered among 
the dead. It will be sweet for you to die, if 
like little Hattie, you can rest on the bosom of 
your Savior. But if you have to go alone 
through the valley of death, it will be a dreary, 
a dreadful journey. Seek the Lord, then, while 
he may be found, and you will be conducted 
safely through the grave to the bright world 
where good children dwell in the presence of 
a and in the full and free enjoyment of his 
ove. 

Inthe happy death of this dear child, we 
have another assurance that God meant what 
he said, when he gave the promise, “ Ask and 
ye shall receive.” The prayers of a pious fa- 
ther and a sainted mother, and loving friends, 
registered in Heaven, had much to do—how 
much, none can tell—in the conversion of the 
departed one, to God. 

“Little Hattie” is dead; dead, did I say >— 
No, she lives, lives with God, lives forever.— 
May we all meet her in Heaven. w. 
Holliston, March 22, 1852. 


Sabbath School. 
TWO ORPHAN SCHOLARS. 


Some years ago two little boys, decently 
clothed, the elder about thirteen years of age, 
and the younger eleven, called at a lodging 
house for vagrants, in Warrington, to stay for 
the night. ‘The keeper of the house very prop- 
erly took them to the vagrant office to be exam- 
ined, that, if proper objects, they might be re- 
lieved. The account they gave of themselves 
was very affecting, but no doubt was entertain- 
ed of its truth. It appears that but a few weeks 
had elapsed since these poor little wanderers 
had resided with their parents in London. The 
typhus fever, however, in one day carried off 
both father and mother, and left them orphans. 
Immediately after their parents were buried, the 
children having an uncle in Liverpool, resolved 
to go and throw themselves upon his protection ; 
and tired and faint thsy arrived in the town of 
Warrington, on their way thither. 

Two bundles contained their little all. In 
the youngest boy’s was found, neatly covered 
and carefully preserved, a Bible. ‘The keeper 














have neither money, nor meat; will you sell 
me the Bible? I will give you five shillings 
for it.” ' 

“ No, I'll starve first,” said he. 

The keeper then said, “There are plenty of 
books to be bought besides this—why do you 
love your Bible so much ?” 

The boy replied, “No book has stood my 
friend so much as the Bible.” 

“ Why, what has the Bible done for you ?” 

He answered, “ When I was a boy, about 
seven years of age, I became a Sunday school 
scholar in London, where I learned to read my 
Bible. This Bible showed me that I was asin- 
ner, and a great one too. It also pointed me to 
the Savior, and I thank God I have found mer- 
cy at the hands of Christ, and I am not ashamed 
to confess him before the world.” 

To try the boy further, six shillings were of- 
fered for his Bible. 

“No,” said he, “it has been my support all 
the way from London. Hungry and weary, of- 
ten have I sat down to read my Bible, and have 
found refreshment from it, and I have experi- 
enced the comfort David felt, when he said, ‘In 
the multitude of my thoughts within me, thy 
comforts delight my soul.’” 

He was then asked what he could do when 
he got to Liverpool, should his uncle refuse to 
take him in! His reply may excite a blush in 
many other Christians: ° 

“* My Bible tells me, when my father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me 
up. 

The children had in their pockets tickets as 
rewards from the Sunday school to which they 
belonged, and thankfulness and humility were 
visible in all their deportment. At night they 
committed themselves to God in prayer, and the 
next day pursued their journey to Liverpool. 


Know.tepce. Accurate knowledge is the 
basis of correct opinion. The want of it makes 
most people!s opinions of little value. 

Let not modesty take away thy courage in a 
good cause ; but let not thy courage incline to 





of the lodging house said to the boy: “ You/d 


Natural §istorp. 
INDIAN AND BEAR FIGHT. 


The Acadian Recorder gives the following 
interesting account of a desperate bear fight : 
A few days since Simon Francis, a true Mic- 
mac, and his brother, having first sold the skin, 
set out in search of a bear, and were successful 
in finding the winter quarters of bruin, in the 
neighborhood of Brookfield, rome The 
den was occupied by three of the beMilribe, of 
which they succeeded in killing one, that 
weighed upwards of six hundred pounds ; the 
other two escaped. On the following day they 
returned to the spot, and each of the brothers 
started on the tracks of the fugitives, which ted 
off in different directions. As they had only 
one gun between them, Simon was left unarm- 
ed, and was even without aknife. The hunters 
had separated some time, when Simon came 
suddenly upon one of the bears, coiled up un- 
der the root of a tree. The bear, as he states, 
sprang upon him instantly, and a struggle en- 
sued that lasted above half an hour. The bear 
wrapped his fore paws around Simon’s body, 
and began to hug. Simon, on his part, seized 
the bear by the throat, and frequently stopped 
his mouth with his mitten. The contest was, 
however, unequal, and Simon would have been 
bear’s-meet except for his dog, (a small one) 
which by biting the bear behind, discomforted 
him in such a manner that he was compelled to 
take one paw off from Simon occasionally, to 
strike his assailant in the rear. During the 
struggle, Simon occupied himself in twisting 
the bear’s throat, cramming the mitten into his 
mouth, and shouting for his brother, The 
brother at last came up, and in attempting to 
retreat, bruin was shot dead. The other bear 
was also killed by the brother the same day.— 
The clothes of Simon were much turn, but he 
received but few scratches. The grip of the 
bear, however, produced a discharge of blood 
from the lungs. He was brought to town, as 
we understand, by Dr. Gesner, the Commission- 
er for Indian affairs, last week, and his wants 
supplied, and he was marched back to his wig- 
wam, witha fine long knife slung in a scab- 
bard, for the poor fellow declared that “no man 
ever wantum one knife so bad as me wantum 
dat time,” and he says, “ no man never buy my 
og. When my dog die, he die Simon’s own 
dog.” 
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MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XXVILI. 
LADY RACHAEL RUSSELL. 

As the sphere of woman’s duties is limited 
for the most part to the social circle, her station 
in society being ordinarily that of subordination, 
superficial or arrogant observers may suppose 
that the quality called moral heroism is not of- 
ten found united with female character. This, 
however, is a conclusion which the wise and 
discerning will not be likely to arrive at. For 
it is a mental quality, not depending on bodily 
strength, and may be exhibithd by the weakest 
and most tender in physical structure, equally 
with the most hardy and robust. And the sex 
who are called to endure the greatest amount of 
suffering—whose cares, while they may be 
more limited, are certainly more affecting, en- 
dure a discipline likely to produce a very great 
amount of the quality under consideration. No 
station in life is more important and arduous 
than that of a wife and mother. The happiness 
and virtue of society depend mainly on the faith- 
ful and wise fulfillment of those relationships. 
A nation is truly prosperous, not merely by its 
wealth, its commerce, its political enactments 
and relations, but by its social purity and moral 
elevation ; and these depend on 
‘Well ordered home, man’s chief, best good, 

below.” 

A name held in honored remembrance by all 
acquainted with her character, is that of Lady 
Rachael Russell, whether the reader considers 





imprudence in a prosperous one. 


the trials she passed through as the widow of 
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the patriot Lord Russell, who was beheaded | beautiful, innocent little creature. They laid 


most tyrannically, the magnanimity with which 
she bore these trials, or the admirable reflec- 
tions she deduced from them. On his trial she 
was her husband’s only counsellor, sitting by 
him and arranging his papers ; and whether in 
scenes of acute suffering, or in chastened and 
pious reflection, she is alike estimable. How 
full of meaning is the now obsolete expression, 
“ amazed” with grief, as used by Lady Russell 
in her letter to Dr. Fitzwilliam after the 
murderous execution of her patriot husband. 

“T need not tell you, good Doctor, how little 
capable I have been of such an exercise as this. 
You will soon find how unfit I am still for it, 
since my yet disordered thoughts can offer me 
no other than such words as express the deep- 
est sorrow, and confused as my yet amazed 
mind is.” 

“ You that knew us both, and how we lived, 
must allow I have just cause to bewail my loss. 
I know it is common with others to lose a friend; 
but to have lived with suchaone! It may be 
questioned how few can glory in the like hap- 
piness, and so, consequently, lament the like 
loss.” 

“Lord! let me understand the meaning of 
these dark and wounding providences, that I 
sink not under the discouragements of my own 
thoughts. I know I have deserved my punish- 
ment, and will be silent under it.” 

It is beautiful to trace the gradual calming 
influence of religion in soothing her sorrows :— 
“* My glass runs low. The world does not want 
me, nor I want that; my business is at home and 
in a narrow compass. I must not deny, as there 
was something so glorious in the object of my 
biggest sorrow, I believe that in some measure 
kept me from being then overwhelmed, so it 
now affords me, together with the remembrance 
of how many easy years we lived together, 
thoughts that are joy enough for one who looks 
no higher than a quiet submission to her lot, 
and such pleasures in educating my young folks 
as surmount the cares it will afford. If I shal! 
be spared the trial, when I have most thought 
of being prepared to bear the pain, I hope I 
shall be thankful, and I think I ask it faithfully, 
that it may be in mercy and notin judgement.” 

It is is beautiful to see such examples of for- 
titude and moral hervism in woman. In the 
case of Lady Russell, as it always is in woman, 
this quality was the result of piety. In man, it 
sometimes may spring from what is called 
strength of mind, or philosophical contempla- 
tion. In woman this is rarely the case. Her 
reasoning powers seldom lead her to delight in 
drawing supports and iricitements from varied 
sources of investigation: but with the trusting 
confidence of a child in the command of a pa- 
rent, she goes at once to the Scriptures, and 
learns there, and there only, the reasons on 
which to sustain her hope, and encouragements 
to foster her moral heroism. N. W. B. 
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[coMMUNICATIONS.] 


THE STORY OF A LAMB. 


When I was very little, I was in the corner 
of a field alone, for my mother was dead. I} 
gaw a flock of sheep at some distance, and ma- 
ny of them had little lambs, like myself, gaily 
skipping about them. I tried tu get to them, 


me in a large basket of straw to rest, and gave 
me milk again early next morning, and often 
during the day. Henry gave me to his sister, 


who.called me Victoria. One day the rest of 


the family went to a village about three miles 
distant, and left me with Henry and a little 
schoolmate of his. Soon after they were gone, 
a pedlar came to the door and asked if the folks 
were at home. Henry said “ No, sir, only Vic- 
toria, and George, and I.” He pushed in, say- 
ing, “ Then I must trade with Victoria ;” but 
quickly retreated, somewhat mortified on find- 
ing Miss Victoria was only a lamb, about as 
big as a quart mug. I grew nicely, and they 
put me into a pasture with two other lambs, and 
two cows, and a fine time we had, yet I often 
stole through the fence, and ran to the house to 
play with the children, who seemed as much 
delighted with me as I was with them. But 
changes took place; and in August they bade 
us farewell, and we all three were sold for six 
dollars to Mr. Goss, who promised to treat us 
kindly, and kept his word. When he had kept 
us a little while, he paid our former mistress 50 
cents more; saying he could well afford it, as 
we were finer lambs than he expected; and 
she said “ he was an ornament to the Granite 
State.” Mary S. B. 
Waltham, Feb. 10, 1852. 


—g 


THE LITTLE BOY’S QUESTION. 


Little boys do ask pertinent questions some- 
times, and they are quite observant, too, of men 
and things. Ever commend them for it; it 
looks as if they had begun to reason some when 
they ask questions like the following: 

“ Father, why is it that those boys swear so, 
whose fathers smoke tobacco ?” 

Now this little boy had put swearing and 
smoking together, and as a usual thing, (there 
may be exceptions,) they go in company. He 
might have added drinking, too, for smoking, 
swearing, drinking, may be found in every 
grogshop in the land. I hope all the little boys 
who read the Companion, will avoid these fool- 
ish and wicked habits altogether. 

Boston, March, 1852. 
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MAXIMS —Tvanslated from the Chinese. 


Speculate not on distant things. 

Love not beauty without bounds. 

Do not give way to anger. 

Do not enrage men who love to strike. 

Do not abuse the good things of Providence. 
Do not love extravagance, nor be over anx- 
ious about being completely provided for. 
Think not of things above your station. 

Do not destroy life. 

Do not stir up trouble. 

Do not learn unprofitable things. 

Do not buy useless things. 

Do not laugh at men’s appearance. 

Be not proud of your wealth, nor complain of 
your poverty. 

Do not interrupt men in conversation, nor 
call yourself clever. 

Do not say anything that has a beginning, but 
no end. 

Do not discuss the goodness of food and 


SENEX. 


clothing. 


Do not blame a man for the faults of his re- 


lations. 


Do not talk of men’s domestic affairs, nor tell 


secrets. 


Do not oppress the orphan and widow. 
Do not put a stop to any good affair. 
Let not children eat too much. 


— 
Avoid the man who says the world owes him 


a living. The world owes no man a living un- 
til he earns it. 


— 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Derby, Vt., March 20, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I enclose you one 


but was too feeble, and laid myself down again dollar, for the Companion. Please continue to 
on the grass, and remained there till the sun| Send it gs long as I have a dollar to pay, ora 
had set, and I was very chilly. Then the own- | Child to read it. Yours respectfully, 

er of the sheep came towards me, and said to a L. L. Couzier. 
little boy whe was with him, “Here, Henry, 
take that lamb : you may have it and welcome ; 
for your folks can raise cossets, but mine al-} Mr. N. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Enclosed is two 
ways let them die.” The boy carried me | dollars for the Youth’s Companion, for the years 
about two miles to his home, I had got warm| 1851 and 1852. We prize your paper highly, 
while in his arms, and could then stand quite | and beg pardon for our long delay in paying 
well. He gave me some warm milk, which I | last year’s subscription. 


drani very readily ; and the family said J was a Yours respectfully, H. I. 





Lenox, Ms., March 10, 1852. 














Variety. 








THE BIBLE. 


Middle Chapter in the Bible—The middle 
chapter is the one hundred and seventeenth 
Psalm. It is also the shortest, having but two 
verses. Will our little readers commit them ? 
In them we are called upon to praise the Lord. 
And the reason is given why we should praise 
him. It is because he is merciful and kind unto 
us. This is reason enough. Will not all who 
read this, praise him? 

Middle Verse in the Bible.—The middle verse 
is the eighth verse of the one hundred and 
eighteenth Psalm. It reads thus, “It it better 
to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in 
man.” God is good, great and powerful—man 
is imperfect and weak. We need salvation.— 
God is able to save. He will save us now,— 
save us in the great trying day of Judgment, 
and save us forever, if we commit ourselves to 
him. Will you remember the verse ? 

Shortest Verse in the Bible-—The shortest is 
in the eleventh chapter of John, thirty-fifth 
verse. 
without study. But the verse, although short, 
contains a great idea. The Lord Jesus, the 
prince of glory, the maker of the world, he who 
was “equal with God,” wept over sinful men.— 
He wept because he saw the awful consequenc- 
es of sin. If he wept for us, should we not 
weep for ourselves ? 


4 Costly Book——When there were but few 
printed Bibles, one hundred and fifty dollars 
was sometimes paid for one. This was a great 
price. Few could afford to buy it. But we 
have lately heard of a gentleman who paid a 
much greater price fora copy. It was printed 
on vellum, which is a fine, white parchment, 
and was a copy of the first edition ever printed. 
It was purchased in London four years ago, for 
two thousand, two hundred and twenty dollars, 
was brought to this country, and is now in a li- 
brary in Louisville, Ky. We like as well to 
hear of a oon price being paid for the Bible as 
for any other book, or indeed for anything else, 
for in reality it is above all price.—Myrtle. 
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DEATH IN THE MIDST OF LIFE. 


A pastor in Maryland writes, January 28— 
* Last night I was to marry Mr. to an es- 
timable young lady—day before yesterday I 
officiated at his funeral. He had enjoyed his 
wonted health, and on Friday, the 23d, was ac- 
tive in preparations for the reception of his 
bride at his father’s house, but just at night he 
was found lying senseless. The family were in- 
stantly called, but he was dead, without a mo- 
ment’s warning to himself or others, or any 
knowiedge of the immediate occasion of the 
event, Never have I known a calamity of this 
kind so sudden and afflictive. It is the voice of 
God to all, saying, ‘ Be ye also ready ; for in 
such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 
cometh.’ Be ready for the disappointment of 
your highest earthly hopes—for a call from God 
to stand before him in judgment. Be ready by 
repenting of sin, by trusting in Christ, by obey- 
in the gospel, and by a life of holy activity in 
his service.”—.4m. Mess. 

—_—o———. 


DOING NOTHING. 


“He made me out a sinner for doing noth- 
ing!” 
This remark fell from the lips of one who 
was under conviction of sin, and of wham we 
asked the question, “How were you awakened?” 
he had heard a sermon from the words, “ Woe 
to them that are at ease in Zion!” It was a 
new thought to the poor man, who had been 
comforting himself with the plea that he had 
done nothing very bad. But now he saw that 
his greatest sin was the very thing in which he 
had been comforting himself—doing nothing !” 

We are reminded of this incident by meeting 
in an old religious magazine with the following 
ingenious interrogations on the words, “ Curse 
ye Meroz.” The writer says— . 

By whose authority ? 

The angel of the Lord’s. 

What has Meroz done ? 

Nothing. 

Why then is Meroz to be cursed ? 

Because they did nothing. 

What ought Meroz to have done? 





* Jesus wept.” This can be remembered | — 


YOUNG MEN IN PRISON. 


One hundred and fifty-one persons were con- 
fined in the Massachusetts State Prison last 
year, who were under 25 years of age. Those 
who engage in vice and crime, and violate the 
laws, generally run fast in the down hill road to 
ruin, and in early life suffer imprisonment or 
some other punishment. How dreadful that so 
many young men are shut up in a gloomy pris- 
on. Beware, ye who read, of drinking spirits ; 
beware of evil company ; and beware of the first 
temptation to commit wicked acts. 

Qe 


Accustom a child as soon as it can speak, to 
narrate his little experiences, his chapter of ac- 
cidents, his griefs, his fears, his hopes ; to com- 
municate what he has noticed in the world with- 
out, and what he feels struggling in the world 
within. Anxious to have something to narrate, 
he will be induced to give attention to the ob- 
jects around him, and what is passing in the 
sphere of his instruction; and to observe and 
note events will become one of his first pleas- 


ures. This is the ground-work of a thoughtful 
character. 





Poetry. 


A THANKSGIVING FOR A HUMBLE COUN- 
TRY HOME. 

Lord, Thou hast given me a cell, 
Wherein to dwell; 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather proof; 

Under the spars of which I lie 
Both sufe and dry ; 

Where Thou, my chamber for to ward, 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me while I sleep. 








Low is my porch as is my fate 
Both void of state, 

And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by the poor, 

Who hither come, and freely get 
Good words or meat. 


Like as my parlor, so my hall, 
And kitchen small ; 

A little buttery, and therein 
A little bin, 

Which keeps my little loaf of bread 
Unchipt, unflead. 


Some little sticks of thorn or brier 
Make me a fire, 

Close by whose living coal I sit, 
And glow like it. 


Lord, I confess, too, when I dine, 
The pulse is thine, : 

And all those other bits that be 
There placed by Thee. 

The wurts, the purslain, and the mess 
Of water cress, 

Which of Thy kindness Thou hast sent ; 
And my content 

Makes those, and my beloved beet, 
To be more sweet. 


*Tis ‘Thou that crownest my glittering 
hearth 
With guiltless mirth ; 
And givest me wassail bowls to drink, 
Spiced to the brink. 


Lord, tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
That owes Oe inal : —_ 

All this, and better, dost Thou send 
Me for this end: 

That I should render for my part 
A thankful heart, 

Which, fired with incense, I resign 
As wholly thine ; 

But the acceptance—that must be 
O Lord, by Thee. 

Rosert Herrick, (1647.) 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER, 
Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love. 
No Sectarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL WILLIS. 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 


Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advance. 
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Come to the help of the Lord. 


Wm. Hyde & Son, Agents, Portland, Me. 
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